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THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE 

I. The Champion and Its Political Attitude 

The opinions of an editor who died a hundred years ago do 
not promise anything at all exciting, and when that editor is 
not among the influential ones even of his own day, there would 
seem to be little reason for dragging him into the light from the 
peaceful oblivion of a newspaper file. John Scott may safely 
be classed among the unknown, and the journal of politics 
and literature, called The Champion, which he edited from 1814 
to 1817 had an inconsiderable following, yet his very obscurity 
contains the hint of an interest which his more imposing and 
popular rivals do not possess. The editor who makes an 
impression on his contemporaries is the one who reproduces in 
clearest outline and with the sharpest emphasis the thoughts 
of a large and active section of the public mind, who takes a 
definitely partisan position and is precise and dogmatic on 
every issue of the day. The greatness of the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly Reviews, taking their ability for granted, rests 
on the definiteness with which they espoused respectively the 
principles of the Whigs and Tories, while the Examiner of 
Leigh Hunt found support among the followers of radical 
reform. Whig, Tory, and Radical — Conservative, Liberal and 
Laborite — it seems inevitable that political man should fall into 
these distinct groups. If he attempts to act outside the lines of 
party he is looked upon with the same sort of pity as the man 
without a country. Such a man, though he may meet with 
sympathy from the philosopher, is an outcast from the pale of 
the politician's approval. That he should find a spokesman 
in the sphere of journalism is a rare and strange occurrence. 
A writer of leaders who argues for principles and not for parties, 
for whom neither side is absolutely white or absolutely black, 
who exercises a clear-eyed, critical judgment against the cause 
which he is supporting and is ready to concede a merit to the 
men he is opposing, whose sole guide to expression is his own 
honest and independently developed reflection on events, — 
such an editor may not have a wide public in his own time, 
but he is likely to prove more interesting to a later generation 
than men whose opinions can be predicted according to the 
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formula of the party to which they belong. The special reason 
for an interest in John Scott is that his reflections and remarks 
were occasioned by events of world importance which in their 
operation and consequences bear the closest analogy to those 
of our own times, and are largely concerned with the same 
actors. All Europe in arms against an enemy who threatened 
to impose his arbitrary will upon it, and summoning against 
that enemy not only every military resource but every principle 
of morality and ideal justice. A great victory for the allies and 
the dictation of terms, bringing into play the familiar issues of 
responsibility for the war, punishment of the enemy, rights of 
nationalities, reconstitution of the old order, and numberless 
lessons to be learned from the conflict. For almost every one 
of our problems, whether as fundamental as the agitation of the 
pacifists or as idle as the clamor for the execution of the Kaiser, 
the Napoleonic period had its parallel, and the opinions which 
John Scott expressed about them in many instances still retain 
a force and application. 

If we try to determine the position of this editor in relation 
to the leading parties of that era, we find ourselves immediately 
in some difficulties. He appears in spirit to belong to the con- 
servatives, proclaiming an almost superstitious devotion to the 
ancient laws of England and directing his efforts toward warding 
off "those frightful calamities which overwhelm every society 
when the attachment and respect for its consecrated institutions 
are effaced." 1 But in practice the title of conservative is 
appropriated by a reactionary cabinet whose tendency it is to 
undermine the traditional liberties on which an Englishman 
prides himself. Association with the tools of such a ministry is 
repugnant to a generous mind. On the other side is the reform- 
ing opposition. Gradual reform is consonant with sound Brit- 
ish principles, but these reformers are so passionate, violent, and 
unreasonable that one's sense of fairness is outraged by them. 
The Editor of the Champion may feel that the French Revo- 
lution is a failure, but he must deplore its being converted, by 
Southey and others, into a lesson of implicit submission. Stand- 
ing up for popular rights against the formidable claims of 
Legitimacy, he is exposed to the assaults of the highly loyal, 

• The Champion, March 23, 1817. 
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but confessing that he hopes for better things from the rule 
of the Bourbons than from Napoleon, he becomes a target for 
the ultra-liberal. At one time he is so aroused at the "slavish, 
venial, and crafty" character of the government organs that 
he feels it might be "safer to join the small but lively system of 
thoughtless dissent and ingenious captiousness — calculated as 
it certainly is to kindle a temper of independent resistance, 
than to run the risk of fostering a proneness to receive the yoke, 
to cower under the display of force, and the unwarrantable 
assumption of arrogant pretension." 2 But on turning to that 
side he sees unfairness, untruth, inconsistency, deficiency in 
true British feeling and sympathy with Napoleon which does 
more injury to the cause of freedom than all the calumny of its 
Tory enemies. On the one hand the Times, on the other the 
Morning Chronicle: it was mortifying to be thrown on either 
horn of the dilemma. The character of a trimmer was the only 
one an honorable man could adopt. "There is such a thing," 
he declares, "as a temper of impartiality and a desire to recon- 
cile the various claims of the different orders of society for the 
common interest of all." This he regards as the only ground 
which is maintainable for any truly good purpose or to one's 
lasting reputation and on which one may enjoy the satisfaction 
of associating with the strongest and purest intellects "far 
above the heavy vapors of arbitrary doctrine and the turbulent 
storms of party spirit." 3 

In the main Scott's views on political questions lean toward 
common sense and moderation. He sympathizes with rulers 
or statesmen who are torn between conflicting demands and 
believes that the good probably will always be worked out by a 
rough collision between those who withhold and those who 
demand too much. This is a feature of his essentially English 
character. His political creed is distinctly of the soil. Its 
cardinal principle is a deeply grounded faith in the popular 
mind. He sees in the masses of the people "a sober, steady, 
unpretending sense of right and wrong, a tact for the truth 
which directs their conduct even when it does not admit of 
being clearly propounded, far less of being triumphantly main- 

1 The Champion, Jan. 14, 1816. 
'Ibid. 
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tained, ... a severe morality which enables them quickly 
and with nicety to discriminate between the genuine and the 
counterfeit." 4 In these popular sentiments he finds the sus- 
tenance of his cwn sturdy patriotism, setting their instinctive 
sagacity above the dispassionate calculations of the intellectu- 
alist. "After all our reasonings and demonstrations," he 
believes, "there is more of certainty, and therefore more of 
wisdom, in patriotic attachments than in patriotic plans. 
Public affections afford us a changeless test by which to try 
the nobility of the qualities of character." 5 The consciousness 
that this popular sanity was a peculiar possession of his country 
enhanced the pride of the Englishman, whose patriotism during 
the Napoleonic struggle was fed from many sources. It 
attained its greatest expansion and exaltation after Waterloo. 
England's triumph, according to Scott, "will be classed amongst 
those magnificent examples of the higher qualities of public 
character that form the common stock of human nature's 
valuable possessions, in which every one takes an interest and a 
pride without regard to time or place." 6 The greatness of his 
country is a frequent theme with him — its "unrivalled capital, 
unrivalled skill, unrivalled establishments, unrivalled facilities 
of communication and conveyance, unrivalled freedom and 
superior morals." 7 His breast swells complacently at the 
thought of England's excelling virtues, — her moralities and 
decencies of conduct, her integrity and vigor of mind exercising 
themselves in all the varieties of religious and political dissent, 
her institutions for enlightening and improving the condition of 
mankind, her union of public spirit, opulence, and liberality 
evincing itself in behalf of almost every desirable object of 
attainment and needy object of compassion. "What is the 
character of a philosophy," he asks, "that hesitates to ac- 
knowledge a national superiority so constituted?" 8 

To be completely patriotic at that time it was necessary to 
hold the character of the French in profound detestation. And 
in this requirement, too, John Scott did not fall short. We all 

* The Champion, April 1, 1816. 

6 "Paris Revisited," 180. 

' The Champion, July 24, 1815. 

7 The Champion, March 10, 1816. 

8 Ibid., July 24, 1815. 
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know how intently the gaze becomes concentrated on the failings 
of a people with whom we are at war. Hostility to the French 
spirit and contempt of French character had been fostered in 
England during the eighteenth century by the school of British 
thought of which Dr. Johnson was the head, and Burke had fed 
the hatred with all the ardor of his eloquence. The influence 
of the war and an infatuation with German metaphysics had 
contributed to form Coleridge's conception of the French as an 
utterly vain, shallow, and unstable people. And the same 
opinion was pronounced by Wordsworth in solemn verse: 

Perpetual emptiness! unceasing change! 
No single volume paramount, no code, 
No master spirit, no determined road, 
But equally a want of books and men!' 

It is in this vein and with an emphasis equally marked that 
John Scott speaks of the French, both in his editorials and in 
the two books in which he describes his visits to Paris. The 
return of Napoleon from Elba and his apparently cordial recep- 
tion by the people is the occasion for one of his sweeping dia- 
tribes: 

She has always been without poetry; she is at present without literature: 
her dexterity in science is very considerable, but the philosophers of England 
and Germany beat hers in the discovery of first principles, and in all that 
indicates profound thinking; her art is chiefly famous for showing skill of hand 
without feeling; her political history for the last twenty-five years is nothing 
but a tissue of crimes, inconsistencies, duperies, and misery. . . She is fierce, 
false, and vain: she rests her reputation on regarding honor as subordinate to 
success. She has been educated in ignorance and carelessness of principles, 
but quick, dexterous, and unhesitating in action." 10 

This sounds curiously like what was only yesterday being 
said of another continental nation. The charge of vandalism 
and barbarity is not wanting to complete the resemblance. 
"No local association," we are told, "no feeling of attachment 
or veneration, no propriety or advantage of position, or right of 
property, was ever regarded in effecting their barbarous 
removals. They were perpetrated in a cruel coldness of 
heart." 11 As against the conduct of the French we are reminded 

9 Sonnet: Great men have been among us. 

10 The Champion, April 2, 1815. 

11 Paris Revisited, 108. 
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of the civilized behavior of Frederick of Prussia, who on becom- 
ing master of Dresden asked the magistrates for permission to 
sit in their gallery to admire its pictures. The French generals 
made their selection and packed the pictures off to France. 
It must be remarked, however, that some other allusions to the 
behavior of the conquering Prussians in France are more in 
accord with present notions. 

Traveling in France after the first exile of Napoleon, and 
feeling perhaps the seductive charm of superior social manners 
and the atmosphere of a more refined civilization, he is provoked 
by the irritation to his national pride into the most vehement 
of his outbursts, in which the recognition of those qualities 
does not mitigate but rather heightens the tone of his denuncia- 
tion: 

"They are a clever people, they are an active people, they are a gay people; 
but they are not deep or sound thinkers; they do not feel virtuously, or per- 
manently, or kindly; they have no relish for the charms of nature, — the shallow 
sophistications and cold forms of artificial systems are their favorites; they 
can see nothing but simple facts, they cannot detect causes, consequences, and 
connections, and (what is worst of all) their actions are not indexes to their 
hearts. Hence they must be, and are, smart conversers, amiable talkers, 
dexterous workers, persons who pull down pyramids to see what they contain, 
who make drawings of ruins, exhibitions of statues, and speeches at Institutes; 
but hence they cannot be, and are not, inspired poets, sound moralists, or 
correct politicians. Look at all the great modern discoveries of concealed 
truths that have done honor to human knowledge and advantage to the human 
condition, — scarcely one of them has been made by France; but France has 
robbed the discoverers of their honors, and France has raised many splendid 
but false theories, and Frenchmen have been very able and industrious com- 
pilers, collectors, linguists and travelers. On the other hand, by far the major- 
ity of atrocities, disappointments and sufferings which have befallen the world 
during the last hundred years, have had their source in France. There is 
scarcely an imaginable extreme of opposite follies and crimes in which she has 
not plunged herself within that period; there is not an example of imprudence 
which she has not afforded; not a possible boast of vanity which she has not 
offensively made and from which she has not been disgracefully driven. It 
would be unworthy of a rational man to feel incensed against a nation, but 
it would be bastardly and unfaithful towards all the most important interests 
of our nature and species, to fall silently in with pretensions that are untrue, 
unfair, and mischievous. There is no shape in which the claim of being the 
greatest people of the world can be made, in which it has not been made by the 
French. It is repeated day after day, under every possible change of circum- 
stances; now as conquerors, now as vanquished, now as Republicans, now as 
Imperialists, now as Royalists. Whatever freak they cut, whatever tumble 
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they take, whether they stand on their heads or their heels, or lie or sit, they 
poke their faces in those of their neighbors with a supercilious grin of satisfaction 
and an intolerable assumption of superiority." 

It is quite clear that John Scott does not regard an assump- 
tion of superiority as becoming in everybody. But it is not as 
a somewhat surly, over-bearing Briton that he calls for remem- 
brance. These are typical manifestations of the man and 
show him in full sympathy with the impulses, the feelings, and 
the ideals of his countrymen. And this fundamental typical- 
ness is what gives peculiar value to his frequent expressions of 
protest or dissent from the conventional line. Knowing that he 
is immovably hostile to Napoleon and not in the least indulgent 
toward French character, we are the more likely to be influenced 
by his appeal to tolerance. At least we shall not suspect him of 
a sentimental, or even treacherous, weakness for the enemies of 
his country when he records that the influence of a journey 
in France was to humanize the heart and to impress upon him 
how little individuals are to be blamed for what we most dislike 
in their conduct. "And when the impression," he adds, "of 
this sentiment of forbearance and kindness is coupled with a dis- 
play of what has been working to produce the mischief and 
imperfection that we cannot but see and regret, the lesson, 
thus including a knowledge of what ought to be corrected with 
a motive to cheerfulness and charity, is the most useful that 
man can receive. It has a direct tendency to raise his nature 
toward that higher rank of intelligence, in which irritation 
against disagreeable consequences is prevented by a knowledge 
of their natural and necessary causes." 13 There is genuine 
wisdom, as well as humanity, in the last sentence, and if its 
lesson could be impressed upon mankind, the wounds of the 
world would take less time to heal. 

To the principle of distinguishing between the blame of a 
government and the blame of a people, John Scott adhered 
with tolerable consistency. "The share that the mass of a 
nation," he says in one place, "may have in any outrage com- 
mitted by its government is so necessarily small, and generally 
venial through circumstances of delusion and misrepresentation, 

" "Visit to Paris in 1814," pp. 204-6. 
« "Visit to Paris in 1814," pp. 337-8. 
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that the mind of the impartial observer, seeing no just propor- 
tion between the offence and the retribution . . . becomes lost 
in indignation and sorrow, in the contemplation of human 
misery, from which those who are chiefly accountable for it, 
always chiefly escape." 14 Its sovereign rights, he maintains, can 
never be lost to a people through the misconduct of its govern- 
ment. "Their natural rights as men, and their interests as 
individuals, cannot justly be sacrificed in consequence of out- 
rages committed by the state, to which, as a matter of com- 
pulsion and not of choice, they belong. By departing from this 
rule much more must be lost than can be added to the triumph 
of justice, and a wide door is opened to the abuse of force to 
enter in under the cover of the privileges of conquest and com- 
pensation for wrongs." 15 This was Scott's warning to statesmen 
bent upon the "fruits of victory," that graceful euphemism 
for selfish aggrandizement and bitter retaliation. 

Against the France of Napoleon quite as much as against 
Germany of the Kaiser was the spirit of the crusader invoked. 
The imperialism and the aggression were as flagrant in one case 
as in the other. It was natural, therefore, that there should be 
the same cries for punishment and humiliation of the offender 
in both cases. The passion of revenge, then as now, enveloped 
itself in the cloak of justice. Here again the good sense of the 
Editor of the Champion tore through the emotional deception 
and invited his readers to regard the matter in a sober light. 
His disdain of sham is invigorating to the moral tissue, as when 
he exclaims, 

"If once politicians undertake to be dispensers of moral 
justice, where and when are their inflictions to stop? Further, 
what government stands forward so pure in its purposes and 
untainted in its conduct as to be warranted to act in the capacity 
of moral avenger? 

Earth is sick, 
And heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter when they speak 
Of truth and justice. 

A greater outrage cannot be committed on the sense of right 
and wrong than is committed when the unworthy profess to be 

" "Paris Revisited," pp. 247-8. 
u The Champion, Jan. 22, 1815. 
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implacable against unworthiness, and take violent means to 
punish guilt which does not more than equal their own. Tur- 
pitude committed by one state, unless it be connected with 
injury sustained by another, is not an object of which cabinets 
or princes have any right to take cognizance; and in like manner, 
a war that is urged merely for retaliating a pain, or establishing 
an abstract point of honor, and not for any definite purpose of 
recovery or security, is an unsuitable and improper measure, 
which is sure in its course to violate more of principle than it 
establishes, and will generally, by its fanciful and unlimited 
nature, betray into worse disgraces than those which it seeks to 
repair." 16 Is there not abundant confirmation under our very 
eyes of the truth of this observation? 

To declare that no state is qualified to impose itself as judge 
and executioner over another is not equivalent to denying the 
moral law in dealings between nations. But force does not 
supply the surest vindication of the moral law. There is no 
cynicism involved in recognizing that if the righteous are 
avenged, it is not always before the wicked have enjoyed their 
little triumph; and often, as appears from Scripture, it is not 
the wicked themselves but their children of whom divine 
destiny exacts the penalty. The moral law between states is 
something which is struggling to be born from the better 
consciousness of men. When war is forced upon us, it is well 
to extract from its horror and ruin whatever may contribute 
to the building of our ideal, but that is a far different matter 
from going to war for the sake of it. Some such view as this is 
pointed at by John Scott when he says: 

If in the pursuit of such sober objects as self-defense or the recovery of 
property, "heaven's own finger traveling round" shall cause to "strike in 
thunder" to listening lands a lesson of justice in the knell of crime; if the remedy 
shall be such as to impress, by its coincidence with the wrong, the natural 
tendency of violence and oppression to recoil from their discharge to crush 
those who discharge them, the triumph is doubly brilliant, inasmuch as it is 
calculated to be doubly useful. With the particular right that is gained, the 
principle of right is displayed and confirmed; and mankind have an encouraging 
assurance given them that there are innate properties in actions, as well as in 
things, that provide against any very violent influx or disorder, and regulate 
the motions of the world by something more abidable and encouraging than the 
will of any of its creatures." 

»• The Champion, Jan. 22, 1815. 

17 Ibid. 
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Such sober objects as self-defence and the recovery of 
property are, to the mind of the Editor of the Champion, the 
real justification of war. Further than that, he declares that it 
was for these material interests and not for unselfish ideals 
that England carried on its contest against Napoleon. English- 
men a hundred years ago, like Englishmen and others of the 
present, believed that they were fighting in behalf of Europe 
and humanity. They were disappointed that other people did 
not show greater appreciation of that fact and did not evince 
their gratitude by material tokens. Scott bluntly reminds 
them that it was for themselves they had fought the fight and 
not for the thanks of their neighbors. He is as proud as any 
Englishman of his country's achievement in a struggle which 
for a long time she had maintained single-handed against odds. 
But if in the course of winning her own freedom, England res- 
cued other nations from the oppressor's yoke, she might look 
for her meed to the applause of posterity, not to "a present 
monopoly of hardware and broadcloth. What first-rate nation 
has ever been the object of contemporary gratitude?" 18 He often 
has misgivings as to whether England's motives were quite as 
high and pure as even he would like to think them : 

If it was, as England pretended, in pure indignation against tyranny and 
the pretensions of villainous imposture that she fought in Spain, and not 
solely against Buonaparte as the enemy of England's teas and muslins, her severe 
maritime code, and her suspicious Indian conquests, if it was for the Spanish 
people — meaning, in her classification of it, the cause of liberty, independence, 
virtue, and good faith — that she combatted so gloriously, is it becoming that 
these signs of personal esteem should be conveyed from the head of the English 
government to him who, as an ungrateful despot, as an enslaver of his people 
contrary to law, as a perfidious ingrate, ought to be deemed quite as distasteful, 
if not so dangerous a usurper as Buonaparte? 19 

"Have we not," he queries on another occasion, "in a great 
measure been putting national vanity in the place of magnani- 
mous adherence to truth, and representing a selfish hatred of a 
formidable enemy as a disinterested detestation of his vices?" 20 
And feeling in a mood of more than common candor, he makes 
an exposure of the foreign policy of his country which might pass 
for the envious complaint of one of her defeated rivals. He 

18 The Champion, Oct. 13, 1816. 

'» "Paris Revisited," 232. 

*> The Champion, March 5, 1815. 
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represents her as "everywhere inciting, directing, provoking, 
paying, and fighting . . . everywhere forcing premature 
growths, supplying what was exhausted, urging what was 
unwilling, buying what could be bought, compelling what she 
could compel, lifting up to the combat those that were sunk on 
the earth and wished to remain there." Like Homer's gods, 
"for one disarmed warrior she gathered up his spear, to another 
she gave a shield, a third she refreshed with a cordial, a 
fourth she actually carried into the field and clapped him down 
before his adversary." A principal in Spain, an auxiliary in 
Germany, a counsellor in Russia, a paymaster everywhere . . . 
During the war she paid her neighbor's armies that the princes 
might fight and liberate, and after the peace she consented to 
pay them still, that they might dispute and enthrall." 21 

But while seeing squarely these realities that underlie 
statecraft, he, like most of us, clings to the faith that something 
good may come of it all, and he calls upon the rulers of England 
to prove to the world, something of which the world was not 
convinced, that the great sacrifices of the contest were not 
incurred to increase the arrogance of a state bent on its selfish 
enrichment, but were animated by "the consistent pursuit of 
fair and honorable views, embracing the great connection 
between safety and integrity, and the intimate union of political 
interests with the principles of political justice and gradual 
improvement." 22 While the need of improvement is greatest 
abroad, where the people have not been accustomed to the 
same blessings as in England, England too is susceptible of 
improvement "by admitting popular opinion to busy itself 
with the internal affairs of the country, to exercise itself on the 
character of its political establishments, to grapple on even 
ground with professional and official prejudices and preposses- 
sions, and finally to knock everything down that does not stand 
firm in its own moral strength." 23 Scott, indeed, is only 
too eager to seize on the least manifestation of hope "that 
the late terrible agitations have not afflicted the world quite 
in vain, but that a great moral and political improvement has 

a IbU. 

a "Paris Revisited," 234. 

"Ibid., 231. 
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occurred as their issue." 24 How pathetically familiar to our 
ears is the phraseology! It makes one wonder how often the 
poor world will have to go through these agitations before it 
is at length improved into a condition of respectable humanity. 
There are other interesting opinions of Scott which reflect 
credit on his calm judgment and have a pertinence to our own 
problems. There is, for example, his protest against the de- 
mands for the trial and execution of Napoleon, to which he 
objects on the ground that the continental powers had ac- 
knowledged his imperial prerogatives and that even England 
had treated with him as de facto the chief magistrate of France. 
"With what justice," he goes on to ask, "could we put this man 
to death, we who are the allies and friends of Ferdinand of 
Spain? . . . Those who commemorate the glories of Frederick 
of Prussia have no title to constitute themselves into a tribunal 
to try Buonaparte. Under all circumstances of his case, by 
far the greatest outrage would have been involved in his 
execution." 28 

Finally there is that sad inheritance left by every war in the 
form of emergency legislation. In relation to this our experi- 
ence also is but a repetition of what took place a hundred years 
ago. The English government took advantage of its oppor- 
tunities to perpetuate its extraordinary powers, and in resisting 
it Scott again placed himself on the side of the angels. He de- 
nounces the demands for inquisitorial powers, and Alien Bills, 
and such sort of state knick-knackeries. "The fact is," he 
declares, "ministers at the end of a war are like persons who 
have so long been habituated to a variety of luxuries and 
satisfactions, which their peculiar situation demanded, that 
they began to fancy them indispensable to existence." 26 And 
he concludes by warning the people in the future like misers to 
look twice at every tittle of privilege which they are asked to 
give up or delegate. 

Such an attitude is at present commonly associated with a 
captiously radical, not to call it somewhat disloyal, point of 
view, and therefore it has been deemed less worthy of notice. 

u Ibid., 62. 

» The Champion, May 19, 1816. 

"Ibid., June 16, 1816. 
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But John Scott, as I hope has been made clear, was a staunch 
patriot and a conservative Englishman. Because of his 
unquestionable loyalty, his appeals to good sense and fair play 
ought to have aroused an encouraging response. That they 
actually did so cannot be inferred from the very moderate 
success of his journal, although there were discerning persons 
who recognized his merit. Reginald Heber is so impressed 
that he makes inquiries: "Who is Scott? What is his breeding 
and history? He is so decidedly the ablest of the weekly 
journalists, and has so much excelled his illustrious namesake 
as a French tourist, that I feel considerable curiosity about 
him." We, a century later, exhuming his opinions and seeing 
ourselves faced with the same questions, may still find in 
them not only a warning to our prejudices, but an example of 
candid thinking and of independent attachment to conscience 
and truth, so strong as almost to raise the man above his own 
prejudices. 

II The London Magazine and the Quarrel with Blackwood's 

What faint reputation John Scott enjoys as a man of letters 
is connected with his brief editorship of the London Magazine. 
He was a judge of literature of no mean powers, with a taste for 
its highest excellences. Hazlitt in speaking of Byron on one 
occasion says, "His lordship liked the imaginative part of art, 
and so do we, and so we believe did the late Mr. John Scott." 1 
He ranged himself early among the discerning admirers of 
Wordsworth, hailing him as the greatest poet of the age; 2 and 
he not only admired him, he absorbed him. He acclaimed 
Keats on his first appearance as "a genius that is likely to eclipse 
them all," 3 and his estimate of Shelley was equally appreciative. 
His essay on the Waverley Novels is among the first to make a 
critical appraisal of those romances. 4 It is difficult to trace the 
hand of the editor with precision, 4 * but a good idea may be 

1 Works, Ed. Glover and Waller, XI, 496. 

1 The Champion, June 25, 1815. 

*Ibid., March 23, 1817. 

4 London Magazine, Jan. 1820. 

* a Scott's articles in the Champion are generally signed S. or ed., and in- 
clude besides political editorials reviews of poems by Walter Scott, Words- 
worth, Southey, Leign Hunt, and Keats. His contributions to the London 
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formed of his judicial poise and sense of literary perspective 
from an incidental passage in one of his attacks on Blackwood's 
Magazine. He is here measuring the stature of Scott alongside 
of some of his prominent contemporaries, and after disposing 
of Wilson he goes on to Leigh Hunt: 

"Hunt," he says, "permits a smallness of soul to be apparent in all he does: 
he cannot or dare not grapple with the real elements of human nature; his 
philosophy is as petty as his taste, and poisonous in a worse way. He would 
convert life into child's play, in which sweetmeats represent everything desir- 
able, and a surfeit is the summum bonum. Instead of being malevolently 
inclined, he is really of an amiable disposition; but he is very vain, and totally 
destitute of magnanimity, — and hence it has happened that he has quite 
as often outraged merit, misrepresented character, and calumniated motive as 
any of the public writers who are known to be either venal or malignant. 
Shelley is a visionary, with a weak head and a rich imagination; and Byron, 
who has far more internal strength than any of those we have mentioned, is for 
ever playing tricks either with himself or the public; his demoniac energy, 
like that of the Pythia, is either wrought up by his own will, or altogether 
assumed as a deception. We incline to the former supposition. The author 
of the Scotch Novels appears among these perverters as if charged to restore to 
literature its health and grace, to place it again on its fair footing in society, 
legitimately associated with good manners, common sense, and sound prin- 
ciple. . . The vivacity, keenness, intelligence, and easy elegance of Sir 
Walter's mind, as manifested in his poems, and other avowed publications, 
become sublimated into genius of a high standard in the merits of the novels; 
but the kind is not altered, the degree only is increased. 6 " 

Magazine bear no signature; sometimes the authorship is established by allu- 
sions in other places, sometimes it may be inferred, though without certainty, 
from internal evidence. There is no question that he wrote the articles in which 
Blackwood's Magazine is assailed, whether directly or casually. These are 
"Lord Byron: his French Critics; the Newspapers; the Magazines," May, 
1820; "Blackwood's Magazine," November, 1820; "The Mohock Magazine," 
December, 1820; "Town Conversation," January, 1821. With almost equal 
certainty we may ascribe to the pen of the editor the series of articles on Livng 
Authors: "The Author of the Scotch Novels," January, 1820; "Wordsworth," 
March, 1820; "Godwin— Chiefly as a Writer of Novels," August, 1820; "Lord 
Byron," January, 1821; and the reviews of Scott's "Monastery," May, 1820 
and "The Abbot," October, 1820. In all probability the editor is responsible 
also for the articles on "The Spirit of French Criticism," February, 1820, 
"Notices of Some Early French Poets," March, 1820, and "Literature of the 
Nursery," November, 1820, and for the following reviews: "Henry Matthews' 
Diary of an Invalid," July, 1820, "Poems of Bernard Barton," August, 1820, 
Keats' "Lamia, Isabella, etc." (so also conjectured by E. V. Lucas in his 
edition of Lamb, II, 305), September, 1820, "Sbogar, the Dalmatian Brigand," 
September, 1820, and "Our Arrears," a group of reviews, December, 1820. 
6 Ibid., May, 1820. 
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Another slighter evidence of his perception is worth noting for 
its own sake, when in 1820 he expresses a prophetic fear that if 
the French ever take to embracing the doctrines of the Romantic 
School there will be an out-Heroding of Herod. Sound literary 
judgment was not his only qualification for editing a magazine. 
He had the tact for gathering gifted contributors and for 
eliciting from their pens the finest touches of their art. In the 
pages of the London Magazine first appeared the Essays of Elia 
and the Table Talk of Hazlitt. It may be only an accident 
that Lamb and Hazlitt, who had been writing good prose for 
many years, should both now discover that strain of rich 
recollection, that art of poetically transmuting the stuff of their 
emotional experience, which makes the distinctive charm of 
their essay style and marks an important culminating stage in 
the development of the English essay. Doubtless it was only 
Scott's luck to obtain articles which imparted such lustre to the 
early volumes of the London, but the maintenance of the flow 
must have been owing in no small measure to the stimulus 
which the writers found in his appreciation, for Lamb, we 
know, was not otherwise given to producing regular copy for 
periodicals. 

In spite of these claims upon the gratitude of students of 
literature, the only notice which John Scott receives from its 
historians is in connection with the distressing journalistic 
quarrel which terminated in his death. As Scott has had no 
biographer, the story of the quarrel has nearly always been 
related form the point of view of his antagonists, for whom 
elaborate, eulogistic memoirs were composed in which their 
virtues were generously displayed and their errors indulgently 
glossed over. For a full account of the episode and of the 
matters leading up to it we are dependent upon Andrew Lang's 
"Life and Letters of Lockhart," Mrs. Oliphant's annals of 
"William Blackwood and his Sons," and Mrs. Gordon's filially 
tender biography of "Christopher North." Each of these books is 
sedulous to minimize the blame of the person with whom it is 
concerned, and without any deliberate unfairness, two of them 
at least contrive to create the impression that about the only 
person who was seriously at fault was the poor victim. There 
is palliation for every piece of atrocious slander and unscrupu- 
lous calumny perpetrated in the pages of Blackwood's Magazine, 
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but Scott is adjudged guilty of undue violence or even silliness 
because in his anger against the irresponsible Blackwood's 
crew he allowed himself to use strong language; much is for- 
given to Lockhart and Wilson because of their genius, the 
sincere resistance of their honest critic has met with few sympa- 
thizers. 

But to lead up properly to the quarrel and to assess its 
merits fairly, it is necessary to review the early history of 
Blackwood's Magazine, notorious though it may be. It forms 
a moderately important and lively, if not edifying, chapter of 
literary history. It is bound up with the fame of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, of Keats and Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, and it 
represents a new kind of force in periodical literature. When 
in 1817 the young publisher, William Blackwood, engaged 
John Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart to write for his new 
monthly, it was with the idea that they should do something to 
attract attention. They did so, promptly and startingly. 
Their first issue 6 contained a satirical skit in Biblical language 
shockingly entertaining, in which all the respectabilities of 
Edinburgh were turned into unmerciful mockery. Merriment 
and indignation strove for mastery in the minds of the good 
people when they read it. There was no denying the cleverness 
of the strokes, but at the same time it was impossible to condone, 
unless in malicious secret, the liberties taken with men of 
leading and light, to say nothing of the desecration of the 
scriptural style. The copies of the first number were torn 
eagerly from hand to hand, but when the second edition ap- 
peared it was without this popular article. To the "Chaldee 
MS" the magazine owed its initial succes de scandale, and as it 
gave rise to only one libel suit, the publisher felt that he had 
got off very prosperously. 

If all its offences had been of this sort, no one would long 
have harbored a grievance against its writers; it might have 
been treated as a harmless prank. But there was in the same 
issue another article, for which no such excuse is possible, and it 
struck the note of Blackwood's more characteristically. This 
was a review of Coleridge's "Biographia Literaria," abusive 

* No. 7 of the magazine, October 1817, the first six numbers having been 
edited by Pringle and Cleghorn. 
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without restraint and without principle. The book is de- 
nounced as egotistic, pretentious, hollow, and "from a literary 
point of view most execrable." There is no serious discussion 
of its ideas, but opportunities are sought for turning its views 
to ridicule. Coleridge himself is said to be impelled by "vanity, 
envy, or diseased desire of change," and he is compared dis- 
paragingly with his contemporaries in every field of literature. 
In the same number appears also the first of a series of articles 
on the Cockney School of poetry. In this Leigh Hunt is 
cruelly reviled as ignorant, vulgar, irreligious, immoral, and 
obscene. Coarse as the abuse is in general, it is at times 
pointed with a diabolic venom, as when the victim is credited 
with certain lofty pretensions for the sake of heightening the 
absurdity of his shortcomings. Articles like this appeared 
frequently in the succeeding numbers. Leigh Hunt was pur- 
sued with unflagging malice, and Keats was made to suffer in 
company with him. It was in one of these essays that the 
author of Endymion was recommended to go back to his 
pots. Hazlitt was tormented with a running fire of taunts 
ending in an outrageous insult for which the publisher was com- 
pelled to pay him £300 in balm and which exasperated John 
Murray, who was the London agent for the magazine, to the 
point of breaking off his business connection with Blackwood's. 

Let it not be supposed that the writers in this magazine were 
raging Philistines, determined to resist by fair means or foul 
the current innovations in poetry and criticism. Wilson was 
himself un unbridled romantic in temperament and practice; 
Lockhart, more under the influence of classical discipline, was 
yet responsive with the sensitiveness of youth to the stimulus 
of new beauties and new ideas. If there is one feature in which 
Blackwood's may claim to excel its rivals, it is in quickness of 
discernment and fervor of appreciation for literary qualities 
which do not come under the accepted formulas of that day. 
It offers a refreshing antidote to the solemn, dictatorial pro- 
nouncements of the Edinburgh Review, which recognized novel 
excellences slowly and somewhat grudgingly and delivered 
its edicts with a Sinaitic unction. The pompous manner of the 
established reviews provided the younger wits with constant 
food for their mirth. While Jeffrey was saying "This will 
never do," the critics in Blackwood's were uttering Wordsworth's 
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name with reverence, writing exalted eulogies of his poetry, 
extending their admiration even as far as "Peter Bell." As 
against the utterly unfeeling disdain of the Edinburgh toward 
"Christabel," we find the other review responding with enthu- 
siasm to its novel beauty, speaking of Coleridge (in spite of 
their first article about him) as absolutely alone among all the 
poets of the most poetical age "in his mixture of all the awful 
and all the gentle graces of conception, in his sway of wild, 
solitary, dreamy phantasies, in his music of words and magic 
of numbers." It discusses Lamb's writings with just apprecia- 
tion, and often it even dissociates its literary judgment from its 
political prejudices. Especially noteworthy in this connection 
is its treatment of Shelley. Blackwood's on several occasions 
laments the neglect or abuse of Shelley by reviewers. It 
expresses disagreement with his views on society but places 
him high in the rank of poets, as one destined to leave a great 
name behind him. The magazine carried its literary catho- 
licity further still. It admitted among its contents an extremely 
long report of Hazlitt's "Lectures on the English Poets," 
running through three numbers and concluding with a reference 
to the lecturer as "among the best, if not the very best, living 
critic on our national literature." And at another time it made 
a respectful comparison of Jeffrey and Hazlitt as two foremost 
critics of the day. 

In view of this accumulated evidence of critical intelligence 
and open-mindedness, we are forced to look upon many of the 
scandalous articles as proof either of an insane, uncontrollable 
proclivity to mischief or of a well-conceived plan for maintaining 
public interest at whatever sacrifice of justice and consistency. 
As neither of these interpretations is particularly creditable 
to the editors, it does not greatly matter which of them we adopt. 
There is perhaps more in the facts to lend color to the first 
suggestion and to justify the line which Scott applies to them: 
"They do but jest — poison in jest — no offence i' the world 1" 
Leigh Hunt is almost the only writer toward whom a uni- 
form attitude is preserved. We might account for the scurri- 
lous abuse of Hazlitt as being directed solely toward his per- 
sonality considered apart from his literary talent. It is more 
difficult to understand how an editor could reconcile the 
ridicule with the panegyric in the case of Coleridge. Perhaps 
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the fun of the proceeding was that they could not be reconciled. 
Sometimes, however, the fun assumed a ghastly aspect for the 
critics themselves. 

In one of the Noctes Ambrosianae 7 a certain Irishman named 
Martin was referred to as a jackass. Mr. Martin threatened 
to take legal action. The threat struck terror to the heart of 
John Wilson, — not because he was afraid to face Martin in 
court, but because he would have to acknowledge the author- 
ship of the Conversation and all that it contained. Wilson had 
been so unlucky as to introduce there an elaborate disparage- 
ment of Wordsworth, saying, for example, that Wordsworth 
often writes like an idiot, that he is in all things the reverse 
of Milton — a good man and a bad 1 ' poet, with no grasp of 
understanding, not a single creation of character, not one inci- 
dent, not one tragical catastrophe. "The Excursion," he 
says, "is the worst poem in the English language. . . And 
then how ludicrously he overrates his own powers. This we all 
do, but Wordsworth's pride is like that of a straw-crowned king 
of Bedlam. For example, he indited some silly lines to a hedge- 
sparrow's nest with five eggs, and years after in a fit of exulta- 
tion told the world in another poem equally childish that the 
Address to the Sparrow was 'one strain that will not die.' " 
This in itself is harsh enough, but when the circumstances are 
taken into account it becomes atrocious. Wordsworth, except 
for one or two violent exceptions during the first year, had been 
accustomed to the utmost respect in the pages of Blackwood's; 
Wilson had been a neighbor of his in the Lake country and had 
always professed the warmest admiration for his character and 
his poetry, and shortly before the appearance of this attack he 
had been hospitably entertained under Wordsworth's roof. 
There is no hint of provocation for Wilson's conduct. To make 
matters worse still, he had taken a needless fling at the poetry 
of Sir Walter Scott, to whom he was indebted for many impor- 
tant kindnesses, some of them quite recent. And now loomed 
up the menace of exposure! Wilson was in an agony of shame 
and mortification. He foresaw death to his honor and happi- 
ness as an instant consequence. Replying to a communication 
on the subject from Blackwood, he writes: "On reading your 

' September, 1825. 
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enclosures I was seized with a trembling and shivering fit, and 
was deadly sick for some hours. . . To own that article is for 
a thousand reasons impossible. It would involve me in lies 
abhorrent to my nature. I would rather die this evening. 
Remember how with Hunt I was willing to come forward; here 
it is death to do so. . . This avowal would be fatal to my 
character, my peace, to existence. . . Were I to go to London 
it would be to throw myself into the Thames. . . Lying 
or dishonor are to me death. . . If I must avow myself I 
will not survive it." 8 All these ejaculations in a single letter 
testify to a very highly developed sense of honor not deducible 
from the original action. After all, it must be remembered, 
Wilson was Professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of 
Edinburgh. His life and reputation were for the minute 
saved by the helpful pen of Lockhart, who inserted a fulsome 
eulogy of Martin in the next number of the magazine which 
placated that worthy and induced him to call things off. 

This affair took place some years after the periodical was 
supposed to have given over its wild pranks, but from beginning 
to end it is thoroughly typical of the methods of its earlier 
years. First a slashing blow at some character or reputation, 
wringing a cry of pain or wrath from the victim, then a skilful 
and soothing application of balm (sometimes financial), or, if 
desired, a further twist of the inquisitorial screws. The process 
might be repeated until either the players or the spectators grew 
weary of the game. The device for keeping up the fun was in 
the elusive, tantalizing disguises of the contributors. Under 
different signatures Lockhart might safely attack and eulogize 
the same person, or he might employ a new signature to give 
additional authority to a view he had already expressed, or he 
might disown the entire business in some book that he was 
writing, such as "Peter's Letters to His Kinsfolk." Contributors 
might use one another's pseudonyms the more easily to befuddle 
the reader and draw him off the scent. They might even take 
liberties with real names. Thus they made the reputation of a 
certain dentist of Glasgow by fathering upon him a series of 
clever contributions in verse, and he too was in time convinced 
that he was the author to the extent of accepting a testimonial 

8 Mrs. Oliphant, "William Blackwood and his Sons," I, 281-2. 
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dinner from a literary society of Liverpool.' The case of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, is even more striking. In his 
"Memoirs" Hogg tells how he tried to draw information from 
Lockhart about the authorship of the articles, and how Lock- 
hart with a solemn face would mention any name that occurred 
to him, which being spread broadcast by the shepherd, got him 
the reputation of the greatest liar in Edinburgh. At last 
thinking that he had caught on to their trick of never denying 
anything they had not written and never acknowledging 
anything they had, he supposed he would be safe if he signed 
his proper name to anything he published. "But as soon," he 
says, "as the rascals perceived this, they signed my name as 
fast as I did. They then continued the incomparable 'Noctes 
Ambrosianae' for the sole purpose of putting all the sentiments 
into the Shepherd's mouth which they durst not avowedly say 
themselves, and these, too, often applying to my best friends." 
The hoaxing of the "Odontist" and Shepherd is merely amusing, 
but the joke is carried beyond the limits of decency when some 
one writes a letter to Leigh Hunt accepting responsibility for the 
Cockney School articles and signs it with the name of a man 
who had himself been cruelly slandered in the magazine and 
was suing it for libel. 10 

Why was not the veil promptly torn from all this mystifica- 
tion? There must have been some directing spirit who could be 
held accountable for what was published. Yet even to this 
day students are unable or reluctant to fix the responsibility. 
We have seen how Lockhart and Wilson eluded efforts to pin 
them down in the case of their own essays; as regards the general 
management of the periodical they totally and repeatedly 
disclaimed any connection with it, and their biographers have 
accepted their protestations. When Blackwood himself was 
appealed to for redress, he pleaded that he was at the mercy 
of the young men who wrote for him and that he himself had 
scarcely had time to glance at the contents. To prove his 
sincerity he offered the pages of his periodical to any admirers 
of the injured gentlemen, Leigh Hunt for example, who wished 
to write in vindication of them. But one at least of these 

* Mrs. Gordon, "Christopher North," chap. viii. 
10 Ibid. 
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three men must have been directly to blame, and in view of the 
entanglements which followed, it is of some interest to ascertain 
which one. The likelihood is that Blackwood always reserved 
for himself an important voice in the control, but that in the 
early years he allowed himself to be guided in his editorial 
policy by his two great allies. If proof were needed of the 
influence exercised by Lockhart and Wilson over the publisher, 
much could be adduced from their letters. And it is more than 
informal influence that these letters at times suggest. Why 
should Lockhart write to a correspondent in Wales inviting 
contributions and boasting to him of Walter Scott's interest in the 
magazine? 11 And why, when Murray is disturbed by some 
particularly vicious piece of abuse, should Lockhart and Wilson 
jointly write in defence of the general policy of the magazine 
and at the same time promise that nothing reprehensible would 
appear in the future? Lockhart, about this time, refers to an 
agreement which he and Wilson had made with the publishers, 
by which they were to receive £500 for editing the magazine 
for one year. 12 The fact that this is the only existing allusion 
to the engagement and that both men in after life hotly denied 
that they had at any time received a penny for editorial work, 
has dictated the inference that the proposal was never carried 
out and induced the apologists of the various persons concerned 
to set aside altogether the evidence in the letters pointing to the 
direct authority assumed by Lockhart and Wilson during a 
certain period, even if it was very brief. 

There was one occasion when the two gentlemen practically 
delivered themselves into the hands of their enemies. Some 
one published an anonymous pamphlet entitled "Hypocricy Un- 
veiled and Calumny Detected in a review of Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine," full of abuse against the writers of the 
periodical but mentioning no names. It now appeared what 
sensitive and high-spirited natures they were, resenting pay- 
ment in their own coin, brooking no taint or aspersion upon 
their character. Both Lockhart and Wilson sent a challenge 
to the anonymous writer through his publisher, but the latter, 
having succeeded in drawing the offenders into the open, dis- 

11 Mrs. Oliphant, op. cit., I, 187-9. 
11 Ibid., 162-7. 
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creetly preserved his incognito. Two years passed before 
another occasion occurred for the display of their chivalrous 
sense of honor, this time with tragic consequences. 

In the May (1820) number of the London Magazine there are 
some discriminating remarks on the virtues and vices of Black- 
wood's. The editor, it should be noticed, was attached by no 
close bonds to any of Blackwood's victims, among whom Hazlitt 
was his only contributor. With Leigh Hunt he had never 
felt any sympathy, either political or literary; his admiration of 
Keats's poetry was dissociated from personal interest. He had 
not himself been touched in its pages, so that whatever he 
might have to say about the periodical would not be likely to be 
actuated by vindictive motives. In the present article he under- 
takes to inform his own readers as to what qualities of his rival 
he will refrain from imitating. Here are some of them: 

We should reject the mean insincerity and vulgar slander of Z, destroying 
whatever there might otherwise be of justice in some of his strictures, and alto- 
gether disgracing the principles of integrity and good taste for the honor of 
which he professes to be zealous. . . We disclaim a right to encroach on the 
mountebank but tedious farce carried on with the Ettrick Shepherd. Mr. 
Hogg, with singular good nature, seems to have consented to act the part of 
Blackwood's Mr. Merryman; and in this capacity he submits to degrading and 
insulting treatment, and exposes himself in a ridiculous light for the sake 
of raising a horse-laugh amongst the subscribers. . . The indecency of per- 
sonalities and the unmanliness of retractions we mean to respect as belonging to 
our Scotch friends: — also the pleasures of caning and being caned, or cudgelling 
and being cudgelled; item, the magnanimous expedient of purchasing immunity 
for admitted calumny. Finally, and in order to make their minds easy, we 
seriously assure them that we shall never seek to transport into our pages 
from theirs that recklessness and levity in regard to truth and consistency 
which pervades their departments of political argument and sometimes of 
literary criticism; qualities which afford convincing evidence that the writers 
think nothing of less consequence than their own convictions, which might 
easily be shown to be totally different from the tenor of many of their essays. 

With characteristic fairness the article then balances against 
its faults the good qualities of the magazine, which it calls one 
of the cleverest and most talented of the day : 

Its principal recommendation is a spirit of life not usually characterizing 
such publications. Generally speaking, it has done important service to the 
cause of taste and truth by its poetical criticisms; indeed, before its appearance 
there was no periodical work whatever, belonging to any part of the United 
Kingdom, that could be looked to for a decent judgment on poetry. . . Black- 
wood's Magazine has distinguished itself by a just and quick feeling of the 
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elements of poetical beauty and power; it has vindicated with ability, energy, 
and effect several neglected and calumniated but highly deserving poetical 
reputations; it has shown much skill and sensibility in displaying the finer and 
rarer of those rainbow hues that play in the "plighted clouds" of genuine 
poesy, the subtleness and delicacy of which causes them to escape the grosser 
vision of the critics that take the lead in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews on 
such subjects. This magazine, too, has in some measure vindicated the national 
character, which had become seriously compromised in flippant and ignorant 
attacks, so frequently made in certain popular journals, on the most exalted 
literary names of the continent. But if we go on much further, we shall balance 
the creditor against the debtor side of the account; and this would be, after 
all, incorrect. On the whole, then, and in conclusion, we pronounce, with be- 
coming and appropriate dogmatism, that Blackwood's Magazine is a clever pro- 
duction which we would rather read than write: more amusing than respectable, 
and often amusing at the expense of those qualities that confer respectability; 
that, nevertheless, its faults, gross as they are, bear the character of whims and 
flights rather than of radical vices. 

This description, it will be admitted, is not only fair, but 
exceedingly good-natured. Six months later, 13 however, the 
editor launches an attack in a style of uncompromising de- 
nunciation. He speaks of the "regular plan of fraud," "cunning 
impositions," "violations of the most sacred rules of honorable 
intercourse in society," "low remorseless outrages on reputation 
and truth," "duplicity and treachery as mean and grovelling as 
their scurrility has been foul and venomous." He points 
directly at Lockhart. He accuses him of surpassing everything 
in the annals of disgraceful publication and from motives 
of cunning sordidness and black malignity. Finally he accuses 
him of signing a statement that he is not the editor of Black- 
wood's Magazine, though it is well known that under the 
assumed name of Christopher North he is its editor. The 
charge is as scathing and provocative as the writer's command 
of direct expression can make it. 

The vehemence of this onslaught has been deplored by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and others. While recognizing that John Scott 
had much right on his side, Lang refuses to regard the affair 
too ardently. What is called a system of fraud, he believes, 
did not deceive any one; some of the persons whom Scott 
defends might have been left to look after themselves; a num- 
ber of the offences laid at his door Lockhart was innocent of, 

" Blackwood's Magazine, Nov. 1820; The Mohock Magazine, Dec. 1820; 
Town Conversation: The Mohocks, Jan. 1821. 
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notably the charge of lying with regard to the editorship and 
the attack on Coleridge. He maintains that Lockhart's con- 
nection with the magazine was at that time very slight, and in 
fact there was very little scandal stirring in its pages. We are 
given to understand that the London Magazine was going 
out of its way to look for trouble and that its editor fancied 
he had hit on a popular vein of writing. ,8 » But perhaps when 
excuses are so easily provided for the offenders, it is legitimate 
to enter a plea in behalf of the man who attempted to execute 
justice. Why should Scott not be credited with sincerity in 
believing that the good name of literature was concerned in the 
abatement of a nuisance? That he was not warming up stale 
quarrels is clear from his reference to the "still renewed spec- 
tacle of outrage" in recent issues. From the same number 
which professes to have no personal feeling with regard to 
Keats, Hunt, and Hazlitt and even contains some qualified 
sympathy and appreciation for Keats, Scott quotes some of the 
coarsest doggerel directed against the poet. 14 The evidence of 
reform was not obvious to the careful reader. Even five years 
later there was to occur the ignominious affair of Mr. Martin 
described above. It is true that Lockhart had been shamed by 
Sir Walter into a gradual withdrawal from Blackwood's cabinet, 
but how was any one to know it? His spirit and his pseu- 
donyms survived, and his contributions had not ceased com- 
pletely. 

One of the curious features of the situation, and one which 
cannot be left out of the account, is that for his friends Lockhart 
was the soul of chivalry and honor. The esteem of his high- 
minded father-in-law stands unshakably to his credit. And so, 
on being confronted with the accusations of the London Maga- 
zine, he felt it imperative to clear his character. He sent a 
letter to his friend Chrystie in London asking him to demand 
satisfaction from the editor of the magazine. The negotiations 
which followed are too tangled to be capable of clear statement 
in a brief space. Andrew Lang describes them with sufficient 
fullness, 16 with his customary inclination, however, to find 

1,5 "Life and Letters of John Lockhart," chap. ii. 
14 Blackwood's Magazine, September, 1820; London Magazine, Dec. 1820. 
" Cf . also the statement by John Scott prefixed to the London Magazine, 
Feb., 1821. 
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flaws in the conduct of John Scott. The essential point to me 
seems that, before acknowledging Lockhart's right to demand 
satisfaction for injuries, Scott insisted that the latter declare 
upon his honor "that he had never derived money from any 
connection, direct or indirect, with the management of Black- 
wood's Magazine; and that he had never stood in a situation 
giving him, directly or indirectly, a pecuniary interest in its 
sale." To the wording of this demand Lockhart objected, and 
as a matter of right refused to make the denial, so Scott declared 
the affair terminated. Lockhart thereupon wrote to Scott that 
he considered him "a liar and a scoundrel" and posted him in 
the press. But the statement which appeared in the newspaper 
contains the denial that "he derived, or ever did derive, any 
emolument from the management" and declares in its last 
sentence that "the first copy of this statement was sent to Mr. 
Scott, with a notification that Mr. Lockhart intended leaving 
London within twenty-four hours of the time of his receiving 
it." Here is a palpable misstatement which Andrew Lang, 
who is constantly impugning the correctness of Scott's conduct 
on the score of punctilio, explains away as an oversight — an 
oversight so flagrant that Scott should have known it to be 
such. Lang's explanation successfully clears Lockhart from the 
suspicious appearances, though it argues a terribly excited 
state of mind on the part of the latter that he should have over- 
looked the significance of a declaration on which the whole 
weight of the quarrel rested. This error (and I speak with 
diffidence on a subject so far out of my experience) is much more 
serious than any Scott was guilty of, whose worst mistake, if I 
follow Mr. Lang, is that the man he first chose for his second, 
the witty and humane Horatio Smith, was not of a bellicose 
disposition and showed a tendency to mess up the proceedings. 
And perhaps Scott himself was not too eager for a meeting. 
But Lang even tries to turn Lockhart's crucial blunder into a 
point against Scott; he seems to think that it was Scott's 
business to look for honorable explanations of his adversary's 
behavior. Is it not obvious, however, that with such an opinion 
as he already had of Lockhart, the action would have impressed 
him as eminently characteristic? Was it not in keeping with 
the notorious methods of the editors of Blackwood's? He felt 
called upon to issue a counter-statement taking full advantage 
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of the opening offered by Lockhart's blunder and renewing his 
former charges. To cut the story short, in the correspondence 
that followed Chrystie managed to assume the quarrel upon 
himself and to provoke a challenge from Scott. A meeting 
was arranged and, because of bad management on the part of 
the seconds, ended more tragically than was usual with such 
meetings. The duel was fought at night, and Scott not being able 
to observe that Chrystie, whose behavior in all these proceed- 
ings was above reproach, had fired his shot into the air, took 
deliberate aim and missed. Another exchange of shots was 
called for, and this time Chrystie's second insisted on his 
firing directly, in self-defense. On February 27, 1821, John 
Scott died as a result of the wound which he received, and the 
London Magazine was deprived almost at the beginning of its 
career of an editor who had given promise of making it as 
brilliant as Blackwood's and far more steady and respectable. 
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